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ABSTRACT 

Semantic theory^' its relationship t6_ coihpreherisibri ^ 
the nature and function of semantic memory, , and results of some 
research on semantic^memory an bilihguals are dis^cuss^d through a 
review of recent literature. The findings discussed seem tpqonfirm' 
these general observations regarding semantic memory and bil'inguals: 
(1) the^e is integration and storage of semantic information; from 
various modalities in memory; (2) one semantic meinory exists in 
bilinguals with labels from each of the language systems; (3) the 
preferred processing strategies of early bilinguals for verbal 
stimuli are analytic and semantic; (4) vocabulary it^msfrom 
different languages aret.closely and automatically connected^in 
semantic memofyr and the bilingual can turn off his nqnacti^e 
language; (5) bilinguals process semantic memory information in the 
same way in their two languages in the same manner as mono! ingttais; 
arid (6) semantic relationships between words in different -languages 
influence tasks involving secondary memory^ Semantic memory . 
bilinguals remains a challenging research topic, since there is much 
more to learn. (MS^) 
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• _ ' ■ position or policy ' 

Semantics Is the study of meaning which highly 'cdmprek 
cerebral mechanisms are abl€\ to abstract from a series of 

' ^ . . ^ . - . .--*:- . 

utterances be th^y^ words , phrases, o^ clauses which have been , * 
. f * , ^ 

. com^nicated tcr the listener by the speaker in given situational 



'■ ' afWj ■'social contexts : This meaning or series of meanings "are then 
t i I Stored -in -sefnintic memqry ' f or » ret rievaT and use in similar or 



diverse cbrhmuhicat ion situations . ^Katz arid^Fdddf (1963) studied 
semantics ahS* suggested that a semantic theory should be able to 

■ ^ • . ■ " _ t - --- - - - 

describe thr^e things: the dictionary, semantic rules, and seman- 
tic interpretations. Opce : the'-^^ivtciual has partially inter- 
preted the rhfearrings of single words, he should be :able to derive 
V ' the meanings of sentences ^through the :use df - semantic rules and 
, semantic ihterpretat idns . (1) ' ■ 

Semantic features are extremely helpful to the human brain 
for they present more information about a given word than the 
dictionary entry ' it self . They Indicate to the researcher and to 
the speaker tho^e features c5r characteristics shared by the senses 

or interpretations of ^^4^giveh word. ■ ' . 

* - _ - - - . -- 

Semantics is -intimately deflated to the study of comprehension, 

-> for it is through this intellectual activity that we understand 

/ what is communicated to us. Comprehension 'may be considered as 

psychoipgicai processes consisting principally of two cerebral 

operations: a) the encoding of irifdrmatidn intd internal representa- 

tions; and b) the cdmparing df these representations. These opera- 



tions process linguist icj information from the moment. that 



nerve cells called heurbhs_ cbnvev auditor^' , visual, and varibiis 

<^ • • . .. 

sen&ory inputs to the brain to the time when' the listener compares 

: . _ - _ _ _ - 9 
the internal represent at ion .( 2 ) The listened becomes ari irifdrma- 

tibn prbcessdf capable not only of processing linguistic informa- 
tion but also of presenting it to the brain as determined by in- 
ternal Ifngui^^tic structures as deep structurfe andjspmahtic memory. • 
These activities assume that there is a relatibnship between the 
linguistic system and the heurblbgical system iri man the nature 
bf which is urtclear. 

Semantics begins with the learning and understanding of indi-* ^ 
\^idual lexical items. When a person studies and gradually masters 
a vocabulary, he acquires a wealth of information related to it. 
This information may relate to the spelling bf the wbrd, its prd- 
nuhciatibh, etymblbgy , syntactic categdry, arid inflected forms. 

An unabridged dictidnary will prdvide such information as well as 

\ _ ^ f 

phrases suggesting different meanings, sentences illustrating 

its use; comments on the use of nearly synonymous words, and, 
in some instances, even pictures or tables where appropriate .( 3 ) 
The definitions of such words allbw the speaker hot only td. learn 
the meaning bf such lexical items but td est ablish conceptual 
rpiatidhs with dther wdrds thereby broadening the semantic reper- 
toire related to a particular word. . i, , 

The vocabulary which ah individual has learned may be cbn-^* 
sidered as his \'mental ilexicon'\. It may be thbught bf as a fixed 
data base which can be utilized by active elements df the language 
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probissslhg systeft. As "the speaker uses- vocabulary to communicate 

, * ^ - 'i ' . ' ' 

with others, he must employ certain grammatical patterns ordered 

;■ .... i ... . . : i , 

in a particular sequence imposed- by the language he is using. This 

- - ' . - ' - - . - - « - * , . . • ' . ' . 

is the 'linguistic context. In it /words place certain constraints 

or limitations on each other as tJiey appeal in phrases and senten- 

ces. . , ' * . . 

_ ^-r. \ i . ■ ' ' . 

Besides the linguistic^ context , the speaker deals with the 

» , _ _ _j ^ ■ 

situational context, that is, the role' that situat ions pl'ay in the 
acquisition of lexical concepts. This \vduld be pary.cularly true 

in the case of spoken language but not so in 'written language. This 

. ' " 

is not to infer that w^itter^ language i'S.free of situatitDnal con- 

text. As Ringle (1982) eSpiai'iis: '^Written iaiiguage ip largely para 




sitic on situational conventions established in spoken language; 



these cbhventibhs are imported in writt^ language either explicit- 
ly (as in the ca^e of narrat ive ) * or implicitly .(as in the case of, , • 
letters of spedbhes ) . (4 ) . ' * : • 

■ _ : _.. _ .. _ J. . 

Finally, there is .the intentional context. This means that 
prib^* to comprehending what; ha?s been cbrhmuni dated by the speaker, ' ^ 
the 'listener must knbw sbm'ething* abbut the ^litehtibh bf the speaker. 
This enables the listener to make' appropriate inferences with 
respect to the vocabu-lary of tVie* speaker as well 'as his purposes 
and beliefs, if the listenems unfamiliar with the purposes or 
beliefs of the speaker, then he may not be able to understand wha-t 
the speaker is attempWng to convey'. • _ . 

. These three contexts - linguistic, situational , and intehtibnal - 
are integral elements in the lexical semantic acquisition process of 



the s|)6alter. He relies vefS' strongly on words and their rheanfng's, 
as well as on phrases , clauses , and sentences. Wards are basicly 



:|mportant and when one considers wcjrd meaning he distinguishes 

Y four aspects: a) referential; b) denotative ; e ) associative, and 

' * % _. i - 

d') affective, Each of these refers to a different cbmpbheht_Of 

S •is 

rrieahihg or a different aspect of a person's reaction jtb a word* 



Glucksburg and^D^rllirs (1975) have provided a very cdrnp5;ekiensi ve defi- 
nition of word meanings : . ■ ^ 

. The set of possible meanings of- any given* word is the 
set of possible feelings, images, cideas , .concepts , 
thoughts, and inferences that a person m^ght produce 
when that wdjrd is h>eard' and. processed. This im^ies * 
that word cbmprehehsibh^ lilie speech percept ion , is an 
act ive construct ive process that is higiily sensitive 
to both linguistic and social-physical contexts . (5 ) , 

:^he referential' compoit^nt of the meaning of a "^^oxd-^is the 

particular object, event or reiatiohship specified by a word. 

• ■_ -_ _ ___ ' "_ 

It is specific and not generic, and depends to a great extept oh the 

- - - - - - _ * 

context. Unless this is known, it is very difficult if not impossible 

to establish what a particular word refers to. 

The denotative meaning of a word i-s the* generic idea which 

^_ _ ^ _ " ' ^ __ _ _ _ ■ _ ^' 

that word represents. A denotative reiatibhship^ can be established 

among words through some type of classification system dembhstra- 

ting\the concepts which those words' show. ' ' ^ . - 

The third aspect is the aasdfeiative meaning of a word and is 

interpreted to "be ''the sum total of all the things a given pffc-son- 

thinks of when he hears the word. Thii kind 6f meaning" - the pattern! 

of Responses to a word - is somewhat similar to' denotative meaning 

but is far less Systematic . (6) .Word associations are created in 
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the brain reflecting a knowledge of the I'ahguage arid of the world. 
AduitS; reveal word association patterns which appear to be rather 
homogeneous and predictably and are somewhat' different from child- * 
ren * s which are rather varied. * 

Pinaily, -the fourth / aspect of word meaning is the affective 
dimerision\' This relates to' the feeling which the speaker or listener 
displays about a particular concept. ar , love, hate, may be some 
of the emdtibhs which accompany the descriptions of' meanings of 
certain words. Because of their nature, dmot,ibns have a tehdehcy 
to influence the word meaning W_-S-''fa1:?tter subjective manner. i 

In the process of mental abstraction of concepts and meanings, 

one often deals with semantic me'mory , a term used very frequently ,^ 

_*__ ** 
and which has been defined as: 



a mental thesaurus, organized knowledg:e a person 
' possesses about words and other verbal symbols , 

their meanings and referents, about, relations 
among them, arid about rul^s . . . f or the manipulations 
of these symbols , cdhcepts ^ relatibris. (7) 

Semantic memory stores a repertoire of mental representations di" 

images of words and tfie many features associated with them including 

_ . <* _ 

* their, meanings*. For this reason, it is stated that rtiemory is a 

semantically based' system. .After the listener has abstracted mean- 

■ - ■ ^ ' I ' . ■ _ - - ' ■ - - - 

* irig from a ^eyntactic structure, memory discards the structure sirice 
' .it nd Idnger apgpars' td serve a useful purpdse. . • 
^ ^ > The naturfe and function of semantic memory has been a topic ^ 

■ 1 , : ^ 

of^ considerable interest among researchers. Noriin (1980) reviewed 
^ studies of inf brmat ibri retrieval b37 Vadult subgeets and concluded 

that the. prbcess of lexical semantic storage arid retrieval required 

. - " _ " 

* two " elements : a5 lexical ribdes (either wbrds dr cdricepts) and 2) 
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arcs encoding relations which wopld link these nodes; «e interpreted^ 

the meaning of an ihdividuai word to C9nsist bfv a unique ebnsleiia- 

tibh of other lexical nodes, each connected to the target word by 

a particular relational arc. Ke hypothesized that the growth of a 

. . _ - ^, _ r _ *. _ . - %* 

lexical semantic system implied the ability to Join 'appropriate 

„ . ft * ... . J f> ._ , 

lexical items using a variety of these relational arcs. He conclu- 

I - ^ . • ' ' ^ ■ 

ded 



wit 



that the active construction of certain types of relationships 
a words ^:ppeared to be- at the basis :of iexical*ansd syntactic. 



semi|,ntie development .( 8 ) He experimented ;yith forty eight children, 
twelVe each at ages three, four, five, 'and six yeai^s by asking them 
to deiiihe ^ahd describe ten cdncriste nduhs with no attendant visual 

,» o / _. _ 

stiniu]/i. The responses revealed nineteen different semantic reiation- 

r_ ___ ' _'_ * * ' _ _ . 

ships in the definitions presented, and exceptional differences 
wer^^bse^ed between, the age levels in the several arrangements 
of sema&tic relational categories appearing iii. the .first * five 
relations ipbtairied from each child by 'each noun^ Norlin ' s findings 
suggested that the knowledge about word meaning contributed by the 
children ^through their definitions and descriptions jnight ilsb be 
a clue to the develbpmeht of lexical semantic memory structure. 
The definitions and descriptions furthermore provide the contextual 
frames in whicfi^ the lexical items are stored and demonstrate certain 

. 4 * ■ * . ^ 

^ ^ " • . 

characteristics from iDng-term semantic memory storage which must be 

infered from single->^ord associations. ''(9) 

*. ^ - .1. - 

^ -Figueroa, Gonzalez, and Soils (1976) studied the problem of 
meaning and observed how the irieaning of a word is embedded in its 
relationships with others in merridry. The- rdlle played by memory is 
one of an 'act^ive reconstructive process which recovers information 



which has been stored. Memory * s sislectivis-. prdcessiss deter^ * 
the quality of fespdn'sis therebj^ establishing sbrri^ limitations on 
the type ^of data tjiat are used t-o foritiulat'e" the i-espd Accdi-d- . ' 

* ing to the researchers, the semant ic ^netwj^i-k of a concept is created 
by the concepts organized in memory and the elements of the ^network 
are based on their class atid ♦^properties and h'ot on the st.reng:th ^ 
of their association .( lO'f . _ ' " _ ^ y 

Nagata ( 198J. ) studied semantic relations as they are influen- 
ced by word order and grarmnatical markers. Using an antificial - 

<r. ■_ - ■ _ L 1 

linguistic sysfeih, he analyzed the effectiveness of wprd order^ and 

grammatical markers as syntactic indicators of semantic relations.' 

The reason for the-'use of word order and grammati(|^l marl^rs was 

that they are two of the most used syntactic devices to express ^ '* 

semantic relations in nktural languages^, ,The re's'ults of the experi-- 

ment indicated tftut semantic- interpretation ^was- possible for 

st|bjects given fixed word order s^tences with or without markers 

as .well as] for subjectsi given the markers in random wordtorder 

V . ( - " - j^- - - : 

sentences .\ j The results also revealed that^ word order was mbre effi- 

. ' 

-_. - -- __ _ " 

cient than gramrnatical markers as clues to semantic relations and 

i _ . . . . 

that the critical coriditiiDni* for the acquisition of language was 

'the constant coVar:jjat ion of linguist'ic structure with semantic or 

referb^ntial context. (11) _ : • • 

■ ■ • * - 

. Th^ nature of semantic develbiDmeht in children was .studied 

by Donaldson and HcGarrigl^( 1973) . ^^^Tie subjects pf^the experiment 

were 40 pre-school children between the ages of three and five 

ft 

"and of different socioeconomic backgrounds. The tasks assigned to 



he subJ^cts were similar to conservation tests in that a judinent was 



Elicited from th^ child initially^ a change ihtrbdueed which was 
irrelevant, and a judgment elicited again. Sbrne''bf the children 
changed their judgment s^hen faced witl^ the irrelev^rit^han The 
children did\h_ot interpret the questions in ^ays^ consistent through- 



. . ■ ____ ■ , _ _ _ • _ . 

'out the testing. The researeher^ obtaiaed evidence suggesting that. ' 

■\ ■ . - _ _ • ; ■ . ? 

children utilize three kinds- of rules : lexical rules, syntactic 
l^ules, and local; rules. LexFcal rules relate to the meanings of , 

individual words and are not fiti'ely specified. They place few I'imi- 

< ' _ • _ • . _ _ 1 ' _ ^ • c 

-tatibns on the ihteiypret atloh tj^^e given the utterance. Syntactic) 

rules^lsd impbslB limitations when compared^ to the ccmstraints 

placed on adult interpretaiSion . Local rules .^teract \^th ^^xicai 

■ , ' ■ 

and syntactic rules in .ways which are vital to the interpretation. 

oi utterances. They help to detefmihe those features, bf the referent 

to ^bi chosen as criteria fbr- assigning tryth v'^lUes when, the lingui^ 

tic rules leave the matter vagUe, (12) They are called loca^l rules 

• • _ _i 

because they reLate with the circursst anyes locally existd.ng which * 

^ r V __ . _ 

permit an utterance to be interpreted in one way or another. 

_ 

* Hirris (19740 researched another semahti-6 'relat iorr»te4p within 

. V • , _ • . . .^^ ; _ - 

a language system, that of inelusloh cfr hypohjony, which is iiniDbr::^, — ^ 

tants^or semantic membry,^ Its im:pbrt^hce"'i!^s^ bh the< f act tnt^^^ft 

P€frm4.ts ecbnomiyj thus, if there are several terms wliich 5.'re stored 

in subdrdinate relationship , theb common atti'lbutes to those termsr - 

may be store^N^ingly with the superordinate raiher than jSult iply 



with a large set- of subordinates . - Irf his experiments^^with child#ei\ 

% r ' - ^ •- - _ -■ - [t . 

between: the ages o^ 5 and 7, Harris demoh^fetrated thatv hdmihal - 

predication of ah unknown wbrd b^ a sl^)^i*brdinate ,terfn erfabled 

- > i - — 

_ _ _ _ _ ' - - • 

youngs children tb ma^ie appropriate inferences concerning ^ts 



, . . : ; - • . i * , .9 

attributes. The invest ipatcyr concluded that: ; • , 

' ' ^ ^ _ - - _ "- -_ ^ _ / 

young <^hildr^ia c^ri draw, reasonably inferences about, 

ari entity which has b^eii defined by* sirrigr^ predlca^"^ 

■ tion.yhey infer that the .entity-^, so defined / possesses 

' : attributes common to" members of the superOrdinate cate- 
gory arfd lacks attrijDUtes whic<h a,re not] possessed^ Se- 

: <^?^dly , subj ects have an impl-ici"^ not ion of a class and 

"its members^ Tixus, ?^lthouph a memb'er is' assumed to have 
the a-ttributes, of, its class, dt is, not identified with 
other members of its cias^ unless it shares the appro- 
pr-iavte dist ihg-uishihg a't tributes. (13) ' > 

• De Villiers and de Villiers .( 1972 ) e;K:per intent ed with two arid 
three year old chi^Lldreri in a pame played with hand pAippets . . Their 

purpose was to study early judgrnents of serriant ic and sy^ntactic 

* ^ If * 

._'___[_ ._ ______ 4 , '_ •_ _ ^ 

«ccei^abllity by childa^en. The type of sentences used w^s simple - 

, imperatives arid each Jof the c'hildren was asked' to correct those '* 

he called *'wrorig*' . All the children in the study were able to 

correctly act but" reversible active seriterice:?. Three of the four 

children who were unable to make correct judgments of reversed/ order 

imperatives were overgeneralizing the -active sentence order when 

; a^ked to act out a reversible passive sentence,. The findings of ^ / 

- • * ^ -_ 

the researchers indiearecT that preservation of appropriate word order 

, _ _ _ _ _ _ s . _ _ , 

in spbritahebus speech arid the use of word order irifdrmatidri iri cdmpSe^ 

herisibri occur well before thej ability to make met alinguis't^ic Judg- , 

ments df^ correct and reversed .word order. Qf major importance to^ 

psycholinguist ic reseai:^ X^Si^ finding thajt correct judgments 

and corrections of semantic anomaly ^cmld bfe elieil^^ from ehiTdren 

.who were unable to make correct judgments ^f syntactic acceptability^ 

This judgmefit method may prdvide ari irisigh'tf . tritd the early semantic 

development df the child.. (14)^ - > 

. ?; \ ; T|, 

The flexibility of semantfc meinory permits a person equal . 

facility in t^e recognitJon of .active sentences and passive ^enteheeg, 



James and Abrahamsoji ( 1977) obtnint^d data from three exporimehts 

: : . : 

irt whi ch • recogni t ion momory for active and passive? sent.e.nces was 

corhpar^l^a. The findings'' Indicated that there was no storage advan- - 

.taf^e fbr^active over passive sentences, observingc that the advah- > 

tape usually hbted on r^eCuall experiments i-s the result of F^cohstruc- 

. t ive ""processes . The autjibrs observed^ "We feel that "bur data place 

^ • ■ _ • ■ . . I ^ 

an i-mpqrtant restriction on theories of syntactic memdrv : viz , . that 

■ . ; > ' ' ■ ' ' ' ' • 

the psychological representation of ti passive sentence not be more 
complex 'than that of ah active sentence." (15) - • : 

Thus far. the discussion • has focused oh semah-tic theory, 
comprehension and the nature arid functibri bf semaritic membrj' ^s 

_____ _ 9 _ 

"described imthe findings of a number of researchers. Let us turn 

__ _ . _ __ 1- __ * 

our attention now to the linguistic phenomenon known as bilingual- 
ism and semantic Ynemory , The question that has frequently been. 

- - - V - - i - • 

raisedMs whether\a person who speaks two languages ha^ a single 

semantic system br whether there is a separate system for each 

~' ' ■ • "* 

language Rosenberg and Simpn (i077) explored the integration and 

__ '_:__[ . __ _\ 

Storage of semantic information from various modalities in memory. 
They were interested in finding ouj^^hether related ideas in French 
and English, or in pictures and. sentences , resulted in a single 
represent at i on in membry or were two modal i^y»^deperiderit bnes. 
Items containing different modalities were pre^rited to the subject^^^ ^ 
-Who were then asked if subsequently presented items were of were not 
identical with* the former^ ones. The results indicated that pictures 
and'' sentences had very vSimilar semant ic systems , perh^pfe the^ame 
semantic syst em under lying them. -The subjects showed evidence ttiat 
they had similar systems for bbth pictures arid seriterices . ^he^ expressed 



li 



cohfusidh iis whether they hadjseeh picture or\ a sentence 
which re*vi?aled' the same frieahirip because thev integrated a list of » ' 
ri^ated senta^nces and pictures . The researchers cbriclud^d- that tPhe 
;bilingual subjects had very sirrii la,r , if not identical, semantic: 
systems for English and French and that they integrated informa- 
tion across modalities into a single underlying semantic represen- 
tation.^ (16) • ^ \^ ^ . ' • , ^ 
Vaid knd Lambert (1979) studied the cognitive processing 



strate,tries of twp groups of French-English bilinguals through the* 
use of ^^in auditory St'i^bbp test designed to evaluate cerebral hemi- 
spheric involvement . An area of interest to the researchers was the 

^ ■. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ _ _ ■ _ _ . ■ ^ _ _ 

^ge of onset Of bilirigualism since this appears to be a distinguish- 
ing f actar between groupis of bilinguals according to findings of 
behavioural and njeurobehaviora-1 studies. Those who become bilingual 
at infancy seem ;to utilize ah analytic, semantic approach to th^ 
prbcesaing of verbal material whiel those who acq^iire" bilihgualjTsm 
during thedr adblesci^hce use an approach tb language prbcessihg 
which relies on exti^alinguistic. features of language stimuli* There- 
fore, Vaj,^rd-*^d Lambert e>^mined the processing strategies of ^^al'rly 
and i^e bilingujrls, as well as the sex variable in the laterali- 



zation contex{t. The findings suggest that the preferred processing 

strategy bf early bilinguals is primarily semantic. They indicated 

. , . _ r 

that th^ onset of bilihgualism was ah impbrtaht ^ factor which - iriflueri 

• • ^ - w 

ced* one*s approach to verbal information anxd the-- involvement of the 

two hemispheres. The conclusions support the belief that the process 

ing strategy used by early bilinguals versus late bilinguals fof 



bbth of their languages relied more on the left hemisphere versus 

the right hemisphere. Females seemed'^to rely ±ess than males bh ; 

the left hemisphisre in thisir analysis of rhe^hihg of verbal stimuli. (17) 

Ehri and Ryan (1980) conducted a study related to the storage 
and accessibility of words in the semantic memory of Spariish-Efiglish 
adults. The picture-word interference task was administered be- . 
cause it permits a iQOxe general examination oi the bilingual 's lexical 
storage and retrieval since the vocabulary use3 is not iimited to , 
color words. This method includes a ebmparisbn of the times taken 
to name- a series of pictures with and without distracting words 
printed on the pictures. The purpose of the study with the Spanish- 
English bilingual adults was to determine whether the same lexical 
access processes of biiinguais in the color-word task also under- 
lie ^and aeebuht for perf bfmahee Hn the pieture-wbrd interference 
task. If bilihguals were to "keep their lexicons separate during 
picture hahiihg, then distractbr words in the same language as the 
requested picture names would create substantial interference 
whereas distractor words in the nonactive language would produce 
very little interf ef ence • Iii::::the eVent that there were intermixing 
of the two languages in semantic* membry , words frbrp both lam guag^s 
would produce substantial and equivalent interference . Pictures 
were presented with Spanish words naming other objects, with 
English translations and with X's. Spanish and English distractor 
words .Gontributed. to slow ^bwn picture naming in both languages . 
On the first trial, Spanish words produced mbre interference than 
English worcJ^ although the pattern was reversed after that. • 

o 
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The findings by Ehri and Ryan revealed that biiiriguais 

f 

• suffered substantial interference from printed words in a picture- 
n-aming task whether the names of the pictures and/the words came 
from the same or different language. This wbuld^ndicate that ■ _^ 
vocabulary items from different languages ar,e closely and autd^ 
matically Connected in' semantiS^, memory ancf that the bilingual, 
cannot turn off has nonactive language. Greater intra than: inter-, 
lingual intirf ereScB^^H^ not^d aSong t)i 1 inguais nafeihg pictures 
- in English. This would seem to indicate that "the lexicon of a 
bilingual is integrated but that the distance between two words 
within a single language is less than the distance between one of 
the words and .a translation of -the other word across languages in- 
semantic memory 18) 

Caramazza and Brones ( 1^*80 ) ^studied semantic classification by 
bilinguals. They conduated two experiments designed to test whether 
bilihguals had shared or separate semantic memory represent at ions 
for their two languages. The subjects were ten Spanish-English 
bilinguals from the Johns Hopkins University who volunteered for the 
experiment. All subjects were native speakers of Spanish who ranged 

in their self-ratings of bilingual fluency from .good to excellent, 

• _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ i 

The exjDerimental task utilized in both of the experiments called on 

the subaects to determine ;a,s quic possible whether a noun be- 

longed to a'particuiar' category . The words in each category-instance 
pair could be either from the same 'language (e.g. f urhiture-ehair ) or 
different ^anguagesM e • g • f urniture-silla ) , No eJfects of language 
condition (same/different languages) were obtained in either experi- 
ment. The authors concluded that, the pattern of significant effects 
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obtained for /typicaldty and " distance dimensions suggested that 



bilinguals processed semantic memory information in the same way 
- in their two languages and in the same way as monolingual speakers; 
There was nothing to sugges/f that speakers of two languages* had 
separate semantic' memo^^- .representations for each of their languages. 

■ ( - - : - ^ ■ ■ 

Thus, -it was • appropriate to conclude that bilinguals ha^d a single 

i 

semantic representation serving two distinct sets of lexical entries 

_______ — ____*_____ # 

for the two languages .( 19 ) 



Kints<:h andgiKintsch (1969) did research on, interlingual inter- 

ference knd memory processes in eight bilingual ''subjects . The* first 

- «* ' . . . 

9 - -■ - -. ___ __ 

language of fbuy of the subjects was American Engl ish and they were, 
eit^r students or iostructdrs at the University California .at 
Riverside who hg^d lived at least nine months in a German-speaking 
environment. The other four subjects spoke German as their first 
language and had lived in the United States for various periods over 
nine months. All of the subjects had originally learned their second 

_ * ____ : . _ _ ' 

language in school. The bilingual subjects learned eight-item paired-; 
associate lists with four English and four German words as stimuli 
and the digits 1-8 ag responses: Four translated word pairs were used 
as stimulus tei^fis for Experimental lists and unrelated words were _ 
used for Control lists. In the first experiment, performance was 
retarded when translated word pairs- were used in a rote learning 
task which mainly involved secondary memory . The researchers assumed' 

that paired-associate learning was dependent on secondary memory 

I ■ 

processes and that the meaning of a part ieulaf word was a relevant 
factor ^or storage in secondary memory. Consequently, semantic 
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similarity was expected to retiard pair-associate learning, inter- 

/ -J . ^ 

lingual interference was observed in that the Experimental lists 

were harcfer^to learn than the Control lists, in the second e:?periment, 

J ^ 
the probe lists were recalled equally well regardless ot expei*imen- ; 

tal conditions. The semantic relatiohsbip between translated ^rd. 
pairs did not produce interference in t his asR'; that is, it did not 
influence the performance of the sub^ ects , probably because they 
responded to the sound of the words rather than to tfeeir meaning. 
•ThHs is characteristic of primary memory storage ^in which the 
sound 6V\ verbal item is retained for a short period of time, 
theauthors concluded that semantic relationships between words in ^ 
different languages influence tasks irivdlvirig secondary memory. 
Furthermore, there was no * in ter 1 ingual interference in a second learn- 
ing situation which depended mostly upon primg^S^memory . (20) 

Tulving and Colotla (1970) experimented with free recall of 

trilingual lists by six subjects all^of whom were proficient in 

_ — 

English, French, and Spanish, arid most spoke .one or more other lan- 
guages. These speakers had to recall unilingual , biiingukl and 
trilingual lists. The researchers found that recall of words from 
primary memory was identical for unilingual and multilingual lists; 
2) that recall of words from secondary memory was greater in unilin- 
gual than bilingual lists, and greater in bilingual than trilingual 
lists; 3) that recall of words in the language praducing best recall » 
under uriilirigual conditions was greatly impaired under bilingual and 
trilingual conditions, while recall of words in the language produ- 
cing least unilingual recall suffered relatively little i^airment 
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in bilingual and trilingual lists. Finally, the researche'ts noted 
that in recalling words from bilingual and trilingual lists, the 
subjects in the experiment tended to follow the recall of a word in 
• one language inor^ frequently with the recall of a word in the other 
or another language than with a word In the^same language . T^^ir 

findings simply corroborate the general cbricl^usidns recorded by 

- - - - - - . - . - \ - " - 

Kintsch and Kintsch (1969) that semantic relatUonships between words 

' • ... _.: 

in different languages influence tasks involving secondary memory. 



but not those involving primary memory. From the prievious observa- 
tions, one can document the following conclusions of the experiment: 
a) a multilingual person 's/differeht languages existv in relative iso- 
lation from each btla^i^; b) organization of list wordsx^into higher-or^ 
der memory units is more difficult between different ik^guages than 
within a single language; and cj lower recall of mult ilingual lists 
reflects ; reduced accessibility of information about list words. (21) 

In his study of cerebral orgahizat ion in bilinguals, Gordon 
(1980) discussed lateralization and comrnented on how the question 

v<r ^ _ _ ' ." 

of hemispheric^ dominance for semantic processing was less clear. 
It was noted how the right hemisphqr^ Qpntfibuted great ly to audi- 
tory comprehension and semantic pi^eessing but it did hot contri- y 
bute as much to phonetic or syntactic processing . Gordon reinft)rced 
the fact that in his study there was evidence that the right hemisphere 
contributed to semantic procysssing thereby playing a vital role in 
the manner in which information is stored in memory. (22) 

in addition to experiments on the function of semantic memory 
in bilinguals, other researchers^ have developed a dual^cddihg model 
of language and cb^it^n . Paivid and Desrdchers (1980) explained . 
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the essential features of this model by -proposing a theoretical- 
framiBWdrk for aspects of bilingual . meniory and perf ojTnance which 
had been considered in relative, isolation ^from each' other, Thefe 
are three systems: the two verbal ^symbolic systems that underlie 
the bilingual'^ two languages*^nd . a thi'rd>^ ( image )syBteni responsi- 
ble for processing information ab*but nonverbal objects and events. 
A principal feature of the sy'stems is that they are able to function 
independently. They can interact because of interconnections that 
permit one system to initiate activity in another. Knowledge of : the 
world is represented in the image system which is Qohhected to ^ 
both verbal systems., Representations cbrrespdricjing to translation' 
equivalents serve to intercdririect the verbal systenw; this allows 
f dr dne-td-drie relations as compared to the one-to-many ^Treiat ions 
that characterize the associative networks within each language 
system. (23) Only research can test the validity bf\t*he premises . . 
upon which the model has been constructed. ' ' 

_ ' _ ■ _ _ _ _ . _ _ _. . _. 1 ■ e 

" Ah attempt- has been made td discuss semant ic theory , "lX^ -'.-^ j^^., _ 

■ * _ _ _ - 1 

relatidri td' cdmprehensibn , the nature arid funct4-on of s.emantic 

memory and what some researchers have learned with respect to 

_ * _ 

semantic memory and biiirrguais . The findings of investigators 

briefly discussed in thi-s p4per seem to confirm the fdlldwing ~^ 

general bbservatibhs regarding semantic memory and bilinguals: 

(1) ther'e is integratidn and storage of semant ic information 

k_ _ * __ \ 

Vrdm various modalities in memory; (2) one semantic piemofry exists % 

j\n^ bilinguals with ^labels from each of the language sj^stems;; ( 3 ) 

the preferred processing strategies of early bilinguals for ver- 

bal stimuli a:^e analyt io , semaiit ic ; ' ( 4 ) vocabulary items from 
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^t^iL in 

semantic memory and the bilingual cah*turh off his hbhactive lah- 



♦ .... __ 

different languages are Gioseiy and automatically connect 



guage; -(5) biliriguals process semantic memory ihf brrriat ion in the 

sapie way in theiij^ two larigtJages in the paJile jiianner as mb^dlingttals ; 

....... _ . . . _ ^ ^ ^ . . 

and (6) semantic relationships ^betj?een words in different languages 

influence tasks involving secondary memory. Semantic memory in b±i. 

: : - s i __ ^"V^ 

lingual^ st^ll remaiijs an interest i^ftg and .exciting topic; for > 

. ; * > • _ 

research, and investigators have dust begun to explore its myste;j^ies 
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